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THE EARLY PROGRESS OF ISLAMISM. 


Dip the sacred volume contain no other prophecy than 
that given to Hagar in the wilderness, we should have in 
its remarkable fulfilment, abundant evidence of this kind, 
to confirm its authenticity. As it was true nearly four 
thousand years ago, so is it now, that the hand of Ishmael 
in his social constitution and government, and his peculiar 
customs is against every man, while every man’s hand is 
against him. From the days of the founder of their race, 
the Arabs (most of whom being of this lineage) have 
been proverbially roving and lawless in their general cha- 
racter, plunderers of passing caravans, bold and warlike,— 
a people secluded from all the world, and, therefore, unaf- 
fected by the various changes of empires—a people whose 
unconquerable fierceness could be subdued neither by the 
arms of Sesostris or Cyrus, nor by the legions of Augus- 
tus, nor by the power of the Turk. May we not, there- 
fore, look upon the assumption of their forbidding and 
peculiar religion as a further and more conclusive develop- 
ment of the prophetic declaration. 

It is not hard to conceive how a religion like that of Mo- 
hammed when once inwoven into the social structure of 
this wild and superstitious people should remain unim- 
paired amidst the changes of surrounding faith, aud still 
prevail among those who first received it, for it exactly 
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suits their uncivilized, strange, and romantic life. Not- 
withstanding the advance which in the palmy days of Bag- 
dad literature made among the Moslems, excited by 
Almansor, and encouraged by Almamon, its tendency, 
instead of greatly softening and refining them, served 
rather to promote their religion, by whetting the sword of 
controversy, and furnishing stores of legends to please the 
indifferent and cheat the credulous. While Islamism com- 
prised enough truth to secure and retain the attachment of 
men of learning; it bound the people with fetters forged 
through successive ages to a faith at once easy to compre- 
hend, and most welcome to the flesh. 

Yet how the teachings of the false prophet should have 
been thus imposed upon them at the first, and made in a 
few years such extensive progress, presents a higher diffi- 
culty, which, did we not look to the Sovereign Governor 
over the nations, we would not be wholly able to solve. 
The events of the history of that age, however, furnish 
much material for us in some measure to account for such 
an event. 

Mohammed claimed to be an illiterate man, and Moslem 
biographers would fain convince us of the truth of such 
a statement, which no unprejudiced person of common 
discernment would for a moment believe. His family had 
held for years the keys of Caaba, the sacred temple of 
Mecca, and though impoverished, possessed a high and 
influential distinction, and others of its members we 
know were skilled in writing. His employment, as a suc- 
cessful merchant also required at least a common acquaint- 
ance with his native language. All that we know of his 
early years is contained in the Koran, and in the fanciful 
legends which succeeding ages have furnished for our 
amusement. After passing several years in the military 
and mercantile employments, he was at the age of twenty- 
eight, elevated by his marriage with Cadijah to an equality 
with the first citizens of Mecca; and during the twelve 
succeeding years, his life was one of sufficient ease to en- 
joy seclusion and holy contemplation. Here, in his mo- 
ments of enthusiasm, like many false teachers who have 
since risen, he was enabled, doubtless with Jewish or 
Christian aid,* to mature that religion which has given 


* Professor Lee, of Cambridge, considers an intercourse of Mohammed 
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himself so prominent a place in the adoration of his fol- 
lowers. His fanciful vision may have been naturally the 
products of those fits of epilepsy, to which, we are informed, 
he was subject. His fond wife was of course readily con- 
verted to his new faith, and by degrees he naturally brought 
over others of his intimate kindred, whose zeal and elo- 
quence aided him in its further advancement. The fair, 
moral character of the prophet, which at first he sustained, 
and the well-known seclusion which he so rigorously pre- 
served, gave him a peculiar veneration in the eyes of his 
countrymen, which, when added to his ready wit and 
strong native talents and persuasive eloquence, induced 
them to listen to that new and strange doctrine—* There 
is but one God and Mohammed is his Prophet.” It was 
not so hard a faith for them to credit, since, though con- 
joined to a falsehood, which their pride could hardly be 
expected to receive, it contained a grand and fundamental 
truth, which commended itself rather to such a people 
than to greater polytheists. Could they become reconciled 
to the arrogant claims of Mohammed as the true Messen- 
ger and Prophet of God, his other dogmas might easily be 
subscribed, for they exactly suited the corrupt and de- 
graded character of the age, This, we may suppose, they 
were not long unwilling to receive, since he wisely repudi- 
ated any higher assumption than that of mortal—the last, 
yet the greatest in the long train of prophets since the crea- 
tion. We would here observe that though the population 
of Arabia were chiefly Pagans, many Jews had there taken 
refuge, as well as various nominal Christians, who had 
endeavoured to propagate the errors of such infatuates as 
Manes, Nestorius, and Marcion. Mohammed had so 
moulded his religion in the sympathy of different elements 
as to unite the restless faith of the Jew, the prevalent 
Arianism, and blind superstition of the Christian, and the 
careless and unreasonable ignorance of the Pagan. 

To the latter it was a bold advance from the depths of 
Idolatry, and one which they readily undertook. Hardly 
does there exist a heathen nation, who at any age, and 
especially in one of such extensive ignorance, and peculiar 


with any Jew or Christian as highly improbable ; and refers the Koran to the 
writings, of Ephrem, the Syrian, (an earlier author), as its original, between 
which, both in style and matter, there are some most striking coincidences. 
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restlessness, would not adopt a faith which elevated them 
to a higher position, so long as a salvation more congenial 
to their propensities could be bought at an easy purchase. 
Especially would this be so where the people like the 
Arabians of the seventh century were not most strongly 
attached to any peculiar system. Had any of the zealous 
Mohammedans appeared in China at the time when the 
people dissatisfied with their forms of idolatry so readily 
embraced the religion of Boodh, we apprehend that instead 
of this semi-atheism, the doctrine of Islamism would have 
prevailed through the third part of the world, and the 
crescent would now be emblazoned upon the banner of 
the Celestial Empire. How often have we wondered at, 
and with this view how readily may we account for, the 
grand success of the Jesuit in all parts of the world. Man 
cannot exist without some religion, either of Spirit, or in- 
tellect, or of the external rite; and he will make the readiest 
progress towards the perfection of that faith which most 
assimilates with his susceptibilities. If his philosophy and 
his feelings be degraded so will his religion be, if they are 
purely intellectual his religion will be wholly of the mind, 
but if spiritual he will aim at the highest worship of Him 
who is a Spirit. 

Mohammed’s religion also as we have intimated, united 
the sympathies of the Christian and the Jew, and thus 
relieved him from the necessity of contending against 
both law and gospel. Even while the last of the apostles 
was breathing out on the isle of Patmos his life into the 
arms of Him upon whose breast he so often leaned, the 
purity of the faith once delivered to the saints began visi- 
bly to decline. Even while that monstrous decade of 
Roman emperors was strewing the rugged path of the 
early Christians with the burning faggots of persecution, 
these deadly fires seemed hardly to purify and refine 
the church, since vital heresies and foul corruptions fol- 
lowed each other in quick and progressive succession. 
And so arrogant became the claims of the Roman Pontiff, 
when nominal Christianity had reared its seat upon the 
Pagan throne of the Caesars, and so bewildered by super- 
stition and ignorance were the degraded people, that in the 
seventh century, a few years before the Hegira, the title of 

“ Universal Bishop” was assumed by the third Boniface. 
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In the language of Gibbon, “ The christians of the seventh 
century had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of pagan- 
ism; their public and private vows were addressed to the 
relics and images that disgraced the temples of the east; 
the throne of the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of 
martys, and saints, and angels, the objects of popular vene- 
ration; and the Collyridian heretics who flourished in the 
fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary with the 
name and honors of a goddess.” 

With such bold assumptions by their Pope, and with 
such popular belief in genii and the visible appearance of 
angels, the power of relics, and the monstrous legends 
which flowed from the brains of the credulous priests, it is 
no wonder that Mohammed gained from their ranks many 
of his adherents. Not less powerful influences prepared 
the Jew for the same events. With the Jew and the 
Christian, Mohammed taught the unity of Jehovah. He 
still more pleased the former by denying a trinity of per- 
sons—a doctriue which Arianism and Tritheism had so mys- 
tified and corrupted, that many of the latter also assented 
to his clear and uvambiguous testimony. Indeed we 
doubt not that even in our own age and country, Islamism 
might find a foothold, so as readily to homologate with the 
abominations of the Mormon, in whom it meets with its 
perfect modern counterpart. And we also surmise that 
the disbeliever in the divinity of our Saviour would respect 
the devout Musselman almost as readily as when the 
Socinian of England sympathised with the ambassador of 
Morocco in the reign of Charles II.* Indeed these manifest 
more cousistency than the Socinian, for though both re- 
gard Christ as a mere creature, the latter worship Him, 
while the former treat him only in the light of a prophet. 
Mohammed recognised Abraham and Noah. and especially 
Moses and Jesus to be prophets, but he also held that he 
was the last and highest appointed by God—* the seal of 
the prophets and apostles’’—the Paraclete which Jesus 
had promised should come to the world to close the long 
list of these faithful ministers of the most High. He ac- 
knowledged the writings of the Old Testament to be in- 
spired, though useless since the Koran had been transmit- 
ted to him by the angel Gabriel, a production on whose 


* See Leslie on Socinianism. Also Horsley’s controversy. 
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perfect style he based as an only miracle the truth of his 
mission. 

But especially in the practical doctrines of the Koran, 
was the world prepared for such a man as Mohammed, 
and such a faith as he promulgated. The whole world 
was trembling by reason of corruption and weakness, and 
aman of such a bold and indomitable and decisive spirit 
could readily stamp his imposture in the careless and cre- 
dulous age in which he lived. He prescribed, it is true, 
fasts and prayers and alms, but they were a feeble coun- 
terpoise to the springs of «ppetite and lust which he so 
freely opened. And indeed the very rigors of the one 
may be said to have formed a relish for the enjoyment of 
the other. The holy fast of Ramadan, the severest of 
their penances, in which for a whole month they were 
obliged in daytime to abstain from the use of the table, the 
pipe, and the harem, gave them occasion to change the 
order of nature, so that during the hours of the day they 
eould rigidly deny themselves the enjoyments of life, since 


‘the night would fully compensate them for their penance 


by a still more unrestrained indulgence. We should also 
remember that this fast, ax well as the prohibition of games 
of chance, and the use of wine, were instituted when Mo- 
hammedanism was comparatively strong. On the other 
hand his faith was simple and compendious, and most 
adroitly adapted to the corrupt tendencies of man, and es- 
pecially the besetting vices of the eastern nations. “The 
seven fountains” are presented in the most attractive ap- 
rance to beguile and enchant the weak devotee. Para- 

ise is represented as an eternal abode of the most free 
and uninterrupted sensuality, where upon golden couches 
under amaranthyne bowers, the faithful blest with their 
beauteous damsels, should quaff from jewelled cups the 
ambrosial wine, aud partake of the delicious and ever vary- 
ing fruits with which the blossoming gardens abounded. 
These sensual allurements attracted the people of the east 
far more than those of a spiritual or even intellectual char- 
acter could do,since in consequence of their national habits 
they were susceptible only of that which was gross and 
palpable. The imaginative poetry of Arabia has ever 
_ been employed in colorirg and irradiating this blissful 
abode. 
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But the grand means employed in the early spread of 
Islamism was the sword, “ with which in the one hand, 
and the Koran in the other, Mohammed erected his throne 
on the ruins of Christianity and of Rome.” At first, as 
we have observed, his power was wholly of persuasion, 
and in his first revelations he expressly declared that his 
business was only to preach and admonish. But when 
like other prophets he enjoyed but little honor in his own 
city, he fled to Medina—a place where his imposture, 
amid the disputes of various religious factions, secretly 
grew and multiplied. The early persecution also to which 
at first he was subject, as in most cases, advanced rather 
than obstructed his power. Indeed we have no more 
cause to wonder at his early limited success than that of 
any of the numerous and equally presumptuous errors 
which in those ages arose, while we attribute the politi- 
cal power and permanance of Islamism chiefly to the 
sword. His sagacious mind clearly saw that to sup- 
port his feeble interests a stronger influence than talents 
or eloquence must be employéd; and so after a few 
skirmishes he was enabled, through the decisive vic- 
tory at Beder to present a bolder front, and to advance 
to more complete success. But for this end new revela- 
tions must be imparted, and hence the pacific counsels 
from Gabriel at Mecca were instantly countermanded by 
the warlike commands at Medina. In one place the Koran 
says, “ Let there be no violence in religion ;” in another, 
«“ War is enjoined you against the Infidels.” Thus the 
impostor, with a keen and watchful foresight “altered his 
voice”’ to suit his changing situation, so that now when 
able to withstand his adversaries, his only argument was 
the sword—his ouly watchword, “ The Koran—Death— 
or Tribute.”” Had he persisted in his pacific means, he 
well knew that soon his glory would fade; and since his 
success became more progressive than his enthusiasm could 
at first have dared to imagine, he gave himself up to am- 
bition and the vilest lust, and with his wild Arabs hazarded 
at once in battle his imposture and his life. Doubtless his 
courage—for we are told that he appeared personally in 
twety-seven expeditions—made a deeper impression upon 
his fierce followers, and endeared him more to their hearts, 
than all his eloguence—for they were a people whose de- 
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light was in blood, and they found in him a brave and 
victorious leader. They were the men of the age to pro- 
pagate such a religion by such a means, and such a religion 
best suited their bloody dispositions—for of the religion, 
and the subjects of it, and the means employed, it may be 
truthfully said, “They were against every man, while 
every man’s hand was against them.” 

The sagaciousness of Mohammed in being appropriate- 
ly influenced by his peculiar circumstances, and prepared 
for every emergency, greatly preserved their confidence in 
him—so that even that most palpable fabrication of his 
night journey through the seven heavens was greedily 
swallowed by most of the faithful. Gabriel seemed ever 
at hand to furnish him with an appropriate revelation. 
Thus when defeated at Ohod, in order to retain the confi- 
dence of his murmuring followers, he instituted the abom- 
inable doctrine of fatalism in which he represented to them 
that*the tirae of every man’s death was determinately fixed 
by the divine decree, so that no circumstance could have 
‘possibly prevented—it being the action of a blind, undi- 
rected, irresistible power governing both God and men, 
having no regard to wisdom or design. He also assigned 
to those who fell battling for his cause the seat of martyrs, 
representing that their souls would be immediately wafted 
away to the full enjoyment of the most blissful seats in 
Paradise. These, we apprehend, were two of the boldest 
and most powerful incentives for the faithful Moslem to 
contend strenuously for the imposture of his Prophet, and 
greatly did they cheer the dying believer on the field of 
battle. 

From these various circumstances which might still fur- 
ther be illustrated, we find great reason for the early and 
rapid spread of Islamism. The last time that Mohammed 
appeared in Mecca he was accompanied by over a hundred 
thousand followers, having after his fortieth year produced 
one of the grandest revolutions in the history of the world. 
History tells us that he laid the foundation of an empire, 
which, in the short space of eighty years, extended its 
sway over more kingdoms and countries than Rome had 
mastered in eight hundred. It was effected under the in- 
scrutable Providence of God by a man possessed of strong 
eloquence, of a bold, energetic and decided spirit, and of 
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boundless ambition, supported by the fiercest nation on 
the globe whom he himself had won to his standard, in the 
midst of a world filled with corruption and idolatry. Of 
no moral character himself, for he did not observe the 
laws which he laid down, and which he so cruelly ob- 
liged others to regard—he matured and laid the founda- 
tion of a religion which now numbers a hundred million 
votaries. 

Time forbids us to speak of the splendid successes of the 
caliphs of Bagdad, the conquests of Mahmoud of Ghizni 
in India, the successive rise of the Affghan and Mogul 
dynasties upon the throne of Delhi, and the general spread 
of Islamism throughout Asia. That power, once so fierce- 
ly wielded is now broken, and the crescent that once 
seemed advancing to fulness is now evidently waning and 
fast losing its lustre. How shall we compare; rather shall 
we not contrast with such a rise and with such a decline, 
the peaceful and still more rapid progress of Apostolic Re- 
ligion, and its present growing brightness as it shines more 
and more unto the perfect day. JUVENAL. 





A REMINISCENCE. 


1 knew a mother once. There is a sweet 

Though sorrowful pleasure, in thus calling up 

Our saddest reminiscences. The cup 

Alas, of sorrow, she has since oft drained it— 

And many a thorn hath pierced her toiling feet 

On life’s rough pathway. Her horizon then 

Was one unbroken and continuous circlet 

Of hopes, that in the distance, wore the tinct of Heaven. 
Like a dim mist-land to th- mariner’s eye 

Iilusive, with its fleecy garniture 

Of forest verdure—so seemed to her the Future. 

There was a little bud of infancy 

Just opening into childhood—and the boy 

He was the constellation in her Heaven of hope and joy. 


The clod sleeps o’er him now—the sullen clod. 
And oh, full vividly do I remember 

How on a calm still morning in December, 
They smoothed above his head the frozen sod, 
And breathed a requiem for his soul to God. 
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Poor Mother! ‘Thy heavenly Father then 

Wast near, to temper his afflictive rod 

And Mercy with severer judgments blend. 

’T was He sustained and consolation gave thee— 

He poured the oil of peace within thy breast— 

He eased thy palpitating heart’s unrest, 

And with the Hopes of immortality 

Unspeakable, he gave thee to discern r 

With joy, in Death itself, exalted earnest of a resurrection morn. 


But ah, the luckless shaft had hit too deep 
For cure—and with a quiet and submissive mind, 
From day to day the hapless sufferer pined— 
She too was hasting to her marble sleep. 
But ob, such resignation as did keep 
Its vigil, with a vestal constancy, 
Upon her brow—within her mild blue eye, 
Yea her whole being ina placid radiance steep! 
And when a murmur knocked for utterance, 
She would go forth into the silent Night, 
And there, reflective, from the speaking glance 
* Of still stars shining with an eloquent light 
Draw resignation—or at her infant’s tomb 
As at a Heaven-lit pyre, her lambent Hopes relume. 
Death came at last; and she, the suffering one, 
As gently as the evening fades in Night 
To usher in beyond a glorious light, 
Resigned her life, and rose to incorruption, O. 


FAITH. 


We are led to believe upon a general survey of things 
that that which men may certainly know, is comparatively 
little. We have no sympathy with that system of philos- 
ophy whose pervading sentiment is doubt, yet there is, at 
least, as much ground for it ir our day, as there was when 
the Grecian philosopher embraced and taught it. ‘The 
world, it is true, knows more than it has ever known be- 
fore, but it also sees a larger region of enquiry which it 
cannot penetrate, and from which it must recall its intrud- 
ing curiosity. The limited extent of human knowledge is 
a doctrine which has at length come to be firmly believed 
in, and is most deeply impressed upon the minds of those, 
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who have made the most, and most valuable acquisitions. 
The unlearned are seldom troubled with a sense of their 
ignorance, while they who have spent years in toilsome 
and successful study, feel that they know almost nothing. 
It was a powerful and learned man who conceived him- 
self on the shore of a vast ocean, gathering the few paltry 
pebbles washed up by its tides. In its deep caves, he 
doubted not, there were a thousand gems of purest ray. 
He would like to call them his, and the sublime roar of the 
ocean still lured him onward, but he was too puny to 
struggle with its mighty surges. Indeed it was inspiration 
itself, modified perhaps by its connection with humanity, 
but still inspiration, which said, “here we see through a 
glass darkly.” 

The ground of all human conduct is either what is 
known or what is believed, and he who shapes to himself 
a proper end of being, and sets about accomplishing that 
end must live in the exercise of faith. For observe how on 
every side he is obliged to restrain his desires after knowl- 
ledge. When he surveys the heavens which show forth 
the glory of his Creator, his devotion burns, and he aspires 
after higher knowledge, and more intimate acquaintance 
with the dwellers in the firmament. He doubtless thinks 
that “ to learn what creatures there inhabit, of what mould 
or substance, how endured and what their power,’ would 
enlarge the circle of his usefulness and enjoyment. Yet 
from these rovings he must recall his mind, for he cannot 
have the fulfillment of his wishes. Ii he come again to 
earth, and seek to acquaint himself with the economy ef 
nature, he finds that a great part of what he calls his 
knowledge is mere hypothesis, confirmed perhaps by evi- 
dence, but which he must hold himself in readiness to re- 
linquish, if further developments should show their fallacy. 
He knows absolutely nothing of the thousand modifications 
of matter with which he is surrounded, except their sensi- 
ble qualities. Indeed he cannot tell whether what he sees 
and hears and feels, has any existence at all, independent 
of his perceptions. Men often talk of knowledge, and 
boast of power, but they tremble at the thunder, and in 
the ragings of the tempest, they are powerless. If again 
they turn within, and seek to know themselves, they 
are fortunate indeed if they are not soon lost in the wind- 
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ings of their own existence. There can however be no 
apology for that general scepticism which these facts have 
generated in many minds, Some things men may know, 
and if they find much to perplex them, the effect should 
be, a docile faith in that which is dark, rather than a gloomy 
infidelity in that which he may understand. These truths 
produce their legitimate results upon but few persons, and 
those who settle down in sullen doubt, denying all know- 
ledge, and those who, disdaining the narrow limits of hu- 
man certainty, push their enquiries far beyond the true 
limits of knowledge, are but subordinate divisions of one 
great class of men, viz., those who are dissatisfied with 
the established capacity of the human mind. It is curious 
to observe the results of this grasping after knowledge, 
where men should be living in the exercise of faith. It is 
exhibited in almost every department of science giving rise 
to speculations and vague conjectures; attempting to subject 
to the domain of demonstration, that which is to be appro- 
priated only by being believed to be true, It may be seen 
.In theology. And instead of living as the great Apostle 
and expounder of the sacred c declared he lived—by 
faith, those who indulge it scek to bring down all things to 
the definite and full grasp of their intellect. They get 
above this visible sphere in which humanity was designed 
to act its humble part, and become cunning in a science of 
which Paul had not learned the rudiments, though he had 
been admitted to the third heaven. This is the origin of 
those systems of speculation called “ Philosophies of a 
future state,” in which the arcana of heaven are boldly 
laid open, and in which we are learnedly assured that in 
the celestial mansions we are going to study a sort of 
double-refined geometry. The cause of truth, and of man 
is to be forwarded by less exalted spirits than these, by 
those who are willing, as Bacon expresses it, “to give unto 
faith that which unto faith belongeth.” Quite as unrea- 
sonable however, and perhaps more pernicious, is the 
other error, into which some have fallen, that nothing can 
be known with certainty, and that it is as wise to sit down 
in quiet, as to spend life in pursuit of that which is unat- 
tainable. 
Not, perhaps, that the victims of this false notion will 
deny the existence of all the phenomena which pass before 
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them in actual life, but in all the higher and nobler know!l- 
edge to which we are permitted to attain, in all that con- 
stituted our nobler life, they are determined sceptics, Se- 
lect a representative of this class of men, and also one who 
has defined to himself the boundary between faith and 
knowledge, who is desirous of going as far as he can with 
certainty, and is willing then to give himself up to the 
guidance of a docile faith. Take these two men before 
the Parthenon and you will see the same kind of difference 
between them, that you see between the proud self-suffi- 
ciency of the Pharisee, and the humble piety of the Pub- 
lican. The former will measure its dimensions, will mark 
well its proportions, will enquire perhaps the name of its 
builder, and he will then know all about it. The latter 
wiil but begin where the former left off, and from that 
scanty pittance of knowledge, will rise into the regions of 
faith, and hold communion with the builders of that glori- 
ous edifice. The former will carry home the Parthenon 
in his diary, and will deny that there is anything more on 
the Acropolis, than he has measured and handled. The 
latter will bear it home in his heart. He will not it is true 
endeavor to cut down all that is embodied in the Grecian 
temple, to the definite comprehension of his own limited 
understanding, but he will bow with a sort of reverence 
before the spirit of those men, who themselves exercised 
an earnest faith in their religion, though that religion were 
a falsity. This faith is a mysterious principle. Its in- 
fluence is all-powerful in exalting and refining the man. 
By it he may hold communion with etherial beings. For 
if there be millions of spiritual creatures which walk the 
earth unseen, what think you are the errands of those in- 
visible intelligences. Theirs is a sacred ministry. In the 
still groves of thought they come to man, to teach him les- 
sons of purity and love, and warm with a kindlier life his 
dull mortality. They come to trembling, shrinking virtue, 
and nerve it for the hour of darkness and trial. Yet they 
accomplish these gracious errands, to those only who be- 
lieve in their existence. To him who is a stranger to this 
faith, life is a simple channel, cut straight through the re- 
gions of artificial fertility. Toone who lives in the exercise 
of it life is as a river in the southern zone, flowing through 
the rank luxuriance of the tropics, through the deep shade 
11 
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of primeval forests, through mystery, and darkness, through 
mystery and darkness however which he can dispel by 
the simple exercise of his faith. 

It is nobler to exercise faith than to enjoy knowledge. 
In the emjoyment of knowledge, man looks down to that 
which is beneath him, and which he has sarmounted. In 
the exercise of faith he looks up to that which is above 
and beyond him, The former, except so far as it prompts 
to higher attainments, is sensual and degrading, the latter 
is enobling and purifying, To creatures of our grade of 
existence, both are necessary. And if we go steadily on- 
ward keeping in constant view the point in our progress 
where the acquisition of knowledge, must merge into the 
exercise of faith seeking with earnest endeavor, to know 
aright and to believe aright, we may be assured that we 
shall at length take our station on those eternal hills, 
where “ we shall kuow, even as we are known.” 








CARLYLE’S HEROES. 


In this book we have German Transcendentalism in a 
diluted form. The bottom « Idea,” is plainly transcenden- 
tal, and this is presented under such a variety of shapes 
and with such constant iterations, that, however unintelli- 
gible in itself, its character cannot be mistaken. Upon this 
‘idea’ Carlyle rears his superstrueture of Heroism, and 
with his peculiar tact, throws over the whole an air of 
plausibility which captivates if it does not always convince. 
His Heroes are selected from periods chronologically dis- 
tinct, so far as these periods correspond to distinct phases 
in the condition of humanity; each being regarded as the 
exponent of the Heroism of his own age. The selection 
is thus made in order to set forth this cardinal fact, that 
while heroism has ever been the same in its constituent 
ingredients, its characteristic qualities, the particular mode 
of its development, and its relations to mankind have been 
perpetually changing, in a constant flux. Thus in the 
earliest era, or that which corresponds to the earliest phase 
of human progress, the hero appears as divinity—the great 
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man deified by his fellow-men, receiving religious homage 
as God. The next era presents him to us as a prophet— 
one divinely commissioned. Men have attained to a juster 
discernment of their own nature, and will no longer con- 
sent to worship as divinity men of like passions as them- 
selves. The great man is the great man of the former 
age in all that constitutes him great, but his debut is made 
under a different mask, in a different character, and the 
relations which he sustains to the surrounding mass are 
radically changed. The prophetic mantle is in the next 
era cast off. The hero has lost his immediate commission 
from heaven, and acts in obedience to an internal spiritual 
aflatus or inspiration. Hisdevelopement is in that specific 
mode technically designated by the word poet. Priest or 
divine functionary succeed the poet. He is in turndethroned 
by the king, which is the last species of heroism. Carlyle 
takes up and discusses separately these several forms with 
varying success. 

As our object is to give merely the general outline of 
this fascinating work, in a concise manner, all unnecessary 
detail will be avoided. The transcendental “idea” 
alluded to as the corner-stone of our author’s theory of 
heroism, may be thus stated. The material universe, by 
which is meant whatever addresses itself to our senses, 
constitutes a sort of vesture or palpable exterior of an im- 
palpable something variously designated as the “open 
secrel,”? open to all,seen by almost none, “that divine 
mystery which lies everywhere in all beings,” “ the divine 
idea of the world, that which lies at the bottom of appear- 
ance,’’ et cetera. As far as these expressions are from being 
daguerreotypes of the “ idea’’ in question, they are never- 
theless the most perfect we have, and all further solution 
must be drawn from the context and our own psychologi- 
cal experience. Possibly we have in this preternatural 
notion of an inner essence, forming the substratum of all 
« visibility,” a diluted kind of Pantheism. If so, its claim 
to an antiquity contemporaneous with Sanscrit and Egyp- 
tian philosophers, is indisputable. But however pantheis- 
tic it may have been in its origin, Carlyle undoubtedly 
attaches it to another significance. The secret something, 
or, in his own language, “ reality, of which all things are 
the visual show,” may allnde to, first, in the world of 
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actions and events, that significancy which thoughtful 
minds discern in actions and events, regarding them as the 
superficial play and expression of an underlying uniform 
principle of progression, subordinate to, and consummating 
that progression ; deeper still, their import as related to 
that scheme of Providence of which human progress forms 
but an inconsiderable act. Secondly, in the physical world, 
that immutable harmony, significant of an infinite Intelli- 
gence, which is poetically emblemed in Plato’s sphere- 
music. In a still further aesthetic point of view, all things 
have a secret meaning, springing from their nice adapta- 
tion to the human soul, but which can be recognized by 
none, save those whos: sensibilities or aesthetic natures 
are sufficiently susceptible. This hidden meaning resides 
not actually in objects, but is merely attributed to them by 
the soul when wrought upon by the presence, actual or 
fancied, of those objects. Thus, we instinctively ascribe 
to a beautiful or sublime object a sort of vitality, a power 
to affeet us by virtue of certain attributes with which we 
invest it. This is seen, to a greater or less degree, in all 
poetical description. Coleridge’s magnificent hymn to 
Mount Blanc, is perhaps one of the finest examples to be 
found anywhere. The object comes before him in all the 
gorgeous embroidery of a strong imagination—animated, 
beautified, deified. He communes with it in language well 
suited to the attribute in which it stands invested. 
“ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovereign Blanc! 
O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to my bodily sense, 
Did’st vanish from my thought; entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone.” 

This faculty of discerning and attributing a sort of living 
significance to objects, is peculiar to what is called a 
« poetic nature,”’ of which perhaps all persons partake in 
a greater or less degree. 

We will not, however, speculate upon so subtle a sub- 
ject further. Suffice it, that there isa veritable reality in 
this under-current of thought and meaning. Carlyle’s 
heroism then consists in the constant recognition of this 
“ open secret”’—a living in, and familiar acquaintance with 
it. The hero is so constituted that he cannot avoid recog- 
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nizing it. “It glares upon him” like the meridian noon 
day. Itis the hero’s mission to declare the “secret re- 
ality” to his fellow-men, most of whom live in the super- 
ficialities and shows of things. The earnest outpourings 
of such a soul kindle into flame the dormant energies of 
an age, give direction to the age, The tendencies of an 
age are such as they have called forth and stirred into 
action. Hence, “the history of the world is the biography 
of its great men. Sincerity, according to Carlyle, is 
synonymous with “ dwelling in palpable recognition of the 
“open secret,” and consequently essential to heroism. 
The great man cannot avoid being sincere. His utter- 
ances are the true expression of what he sees and feels. 
Such is this theory of heroes; and the object of this book 
is to develope it in all its ramifications. Of course hero- 
worship figures largely in the foreground of the system ; 
for if heroes are the “ guides’? and “lights” of the age, 
reverence for them, which in Carlyle’s vocabulary is a sort 
of hero-worship, is as essential as loyalty is to a successful 
monarchy. This ‘ worship’ exists in all conceivable de- 
grees, from absolute prostration and worship to the merest 
respect for a superior. Worship, says Carlyle, is “ tran- 
scendent wonder,” and Paganism or worship of the brute 
forces, springs from the same principle of human nature 
which induces, at the present day, reverence for greatness. 
They are both expressions of that principle, but in differ- 
ent degrees. Heroism now is more familiar to us, and 
hence does not arouse that “ transcendent wonder,”’ which 
it did in the old Pagan Norsemen. 

Carlyle is, I believe, the first who has undertaken for- 
mally to clear Mahomet from the charge of charletanism. 
He selects him for his Prophet-hero, and as sincerity is 
essential to heroism, Mahomet must have been sincere. 

With regard to the style of the book, it is inferior in 
purity to that of the life of Schiller, and at the same time, 
wants much of the offensive pecularity of “ Sator Resartus.’’ 








VAGARY. 


Along thy silent marge, O gentle River, 
The kindly influence of my better star 
11 
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of the Syrens. 





Impels me. ’Tis even-tide; and the hour 
Just verging on the dusk domain of Night 
Tells o'er its moments with a pensive face, 

A velvet, quiet, and most dulcet hour, 

Like Cleopatra’s measure-tripping barge, 
Diffusing odors as it steals along. 

*Tis in me and around me, and I feel 

Its motion, as some melodies are felt, 
Ethereal, pervasive, undefined, 
Unapprehended by the groser sense; 

O, how the sicklied images within me 

Leap to the life-tone of this outside world, 
And beat their prison-bars, and long and faint 
In gyres and evolutions free as heaven 

To vent their joyance. Lo! the marble urn 
Relents—opens its jaws. The meagre throng 
Of Feelings, Fancies, Thoughts, and Vagaries, 
Victims and sport of moody Meiancholy, 
Forth issue—drop their wan habiliments— 
Put on their resurrection robes of beauty— 
And thro’ the light and ambient element 
Soar, each on its mission. 


O, there are moments 
Chequering this vague and arid life of ours, 
Like grateful watering places, whence the soul 
Drinks in new vigor for her pilgrimage, 
They are the Edens of our retrospect. 
And oft methinks when travel-worn and faint, 
The Soul makes pause beside some wayside rest, 
Her feelings and on thoughts do there revert 
To those oases of the desert-waste 
With ecstasies, like those of Eve. Perhaps too 
When this her earthly pilgrimage is o’er, 
And life is swallowed up of Life—memory 
Will still adjust its mirror and arrest 
The green and fair and beautiful of Time. 





SEPARATION. 


“Friends meet to part.” 


To man the present ever speaks with the sweet song 
As he sails over Life’s ocean, their little 
island is ever near and from its banks their melody ever 
attracts his undivided attention. In the chorus o 


their 
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voices he forgets the urgency of his journey, and stops to 
lend a listening ear to their attraction. He rambles on 
their flowery meads and enchanted listens to the “ music 
which stills the winds.”? With him there is no protective 
Circe to stop his ears with wax, no companions to bind 
him to the mast, as had Ulysses of old. In the immensity 
of his bliss, the future is but the repetition of the present ; 
the past, gone forever, never needs a thought. 

Of us especially is this true. We live and move in the 
sphere where blooms the “ fragrant blossom which maketh 
glad the garden of the heart.” Friendship is the sweet 
melody with which the Syren present enchants our senses 
and our soul, All with uscan but be beautiful and radiant 
with pleasure and with hope. If we chance to turn our 
eyes from the living present,’”’ and look into what is called 
the dark and dismal future, we see no clouds, no threaten- 
ing danger. The sun is shining there as bright as it is 
here, the fields are there as green, the air as balmy, ard 
the “fragrant blossom” as blooming. We have not pro- 
ceeded sufficiently far on our journey, that we look back 
with any feelings of regret. The past affords us no sorrow. 
No wonder then that we regard not the truth, that “friends 
meet to part.” 

The present occasion appears to us peculiarly suitable 
to the contemplation of our subjeet. 

If perchance the idea of separation has occurred to our 
mind, it produces pleasure, not pain. This pleasure, 
though, is the effect of different reflections than those of 
separation of friends. In the moment of our fond antici- 
pations, we disregard the song of the Syren and revel in 
the contemplation of expected pleasure. We already feel 
the grasp of a father’s hand, a mother’s affectionate em- 
brace, and the warm kiss of a sister. And Joey too, little 
Joey, for whom, from the sublimity to which old Virgil’s 
pen had raised us, we have often descended to explain the 
mysteries of a-b-ab; that same little Joey, grown some 
perhaps, but still the “same coon,” sits with open eyes 
and gaping mouth, listening to the wonderful story of our 
travels. The joyous Christmas fireside and the New 
Year’s greeting and well wishes are represented in glow- 
ing colors. The huge Jerseyman revels in the fond antici- 
pations of “ crowds’’ of “ buckwheat cakes” and “Jersey 
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sausages ;”’ the diminutive Dutchman thinks and talks of 
the sour-crout raised in the good old Keystone state; the 
cute Yankee countryman remembers the Saturday even- 
ing singing-school and the pleasure attending thereupon; 
the ear of the Southerner is on the “qui vive” to the 
baying of his hounds, and the “tally-ho” of the fox-hun- 
ter, and the whole souled Kentuckian preconceives the 
lucid explanation which he will give of the Mexican war, 
at the fireside of some secluded friend, an earnest of an 
election to Congress. With what a firm dignified tread 
will he walks the streets of his native village, an object of 
admiration to all the daughters that are contained therein. 
With what a feeling of importance will he swing that 
medal the badge of his society. How will he fill the mind 
of some candidate for admission with horrible misgivings, 
as he gives a vivid description of the searing effects of the 
application of the red hot brands, and the immense difficul- 
ties attendant on an attempt to climb the greasy pole. 
And then the moonlight sleigh ride, with his fleet fie 
‘coursers, and his warm comfortable sleigh. In front w 
be ensconced something that was meant to be Sambo, but 
which now bears a striking resemblance to a Rocky Moun- 
tain bear. By his side will sit a superabundance of muffs, 
cloaks, gloves and bonnets, behind which will twinkle two 
bright and joyous eyes. 
ith many the expectation of the absence of that dull old 
bell, those unearthly sounding tones is a source of happiness. 
Every one’s imagination is the mirror of the conjuror, in 
whice he sees reflected the pleasing scenes, of the future. 
But no pleasure exists without its accompanying pain, no 
joy without its sorrow. In the enumeration of the multi- 
tude of our expeeted pleasures, we for a moment forget the 
pangs of parting. But we will soon find that these pangs 
exist in reality and are not counterbalanced by the pleasures 
which we so fondly anticipate, and that there is a warm 
grasp of loving friendship at parting, as well as a paternal 
in welcome. We separate perhaps with the sem- 
Sine our heart too well wishes that the trial 
was past. In many instances our anticipated pleasures lose 
much of their value when seen in the light of stern reality. 
The imagination turns out to be an exaggerator of the tru 
a fabricator of mere idealities, in fine a regular Asop the 
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second. Many a time as we lie almost smothered in the 
depth of our downy bed, fond recollections will cause us to 
desire that we were upon our hard mattrass, and we will 
recur with somewhat of pleasure to the “ding-dong” of that 
rusty old bell and the unearthly twang of those petulant 
fish-horns. The sausages of reality are different to the 
Jerseyman from the sausages of his imagination; the Dutch- 
man’s sour-crout is decidedly unusually sour; the Yankee 
does not find the ladies at his singing school as lively as they 
ought to be the hounds of the Southener are altogether too at- 
fectionate ; and the office-seeking Kentuckian finds that his 
secluded greenhorns do not gape at his boasted sapience as 
much as should have been expected. 

And in our long expected sleigh-ride, our much talked of 
sleigh-ride, a damper may suddenly be turned on our hap- 
piness, by finding ourselves, head, ears and shoulders in a 
bank of snow and our other extremities dangling mid-air. 
A warm tear will now trickle from those once twinkling 
eyes, and a sweet voice will bewail, in tones of sorrow, the 
absence of its owner from her father’s warm fireside. And 
Joey too, that confounded little Joey, will stand shivering 
and bawling, making a great deal more fuss than the occa- 
sion requires. All being the legitimate results of spiritual 
compression on the part of the exhilirated driver. Verily, 
disappointment mixes in the cup of pleasure and adds its bit- 
terto the sweet. SOUTH WARD. 


FAME, JOY, LOVE. 


I saw a bubble on a stream 

Rise up and in the sunlight gleam, 
A moment float in beauty on: 

I looked again; and it was gone. 


A voice fell on my spirit’s ear, 

“Toil not to gild an earthly name, 
For soon like its frail sabia here, 
Will burst the bubble Human Fame.” 


A meteor flashed along the sky 
Born but to dazzle and to die: 
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An instant splendor lit the air 
Then deeper seemed the darkness there. 


And then like echo came the voice 
“Oh! cease, delighted with a toy, 

In youth and pleasure to rejoice 

Since gleaming passeth Human Joy.” 


Swift angel pencils then did fling 
Heaven’s hues upon a cloud’s black wing: 
Its lovely arches to the eye, 

Seems like a bridge from earth to sky. 


T gazed, and how I longed to go 
Upward upon that bridge, when lo! 
Into the air its glories melt 

As if some earthly flight they felt. 


Deep then that voice rang like a knell 
“ Fix all thy hopes—thy heart above, 
For bliss on earth can never dwell 
So fleet, so sweet shines Human Love.” 
Cc. D. 


DUTIES OF THE PROFESSIONAL MAN TO HIS 
AGE AND COUNTRY. 


Wauart are they? The question is practical and impor- 
tant. Sooner or later it must be met. Every aspirant for 
human immortality must give it a worthy answer. The 
time has been when the path to eminence and distinction 
was lined with banners, bearing the Theban or Roman 
eagle, and covered with blood and corpses, desolation and 
ruin; when man’s greatness was measured by the physical 
power he commanded. But the time has gone by when 
martial valor was the test of glory, and men now pay their 
homage ata different shrine. Their approbation no longer 
blindly follows the warrior in his deeds of carnage and 
sanguinary conflict. The spread of Christianity and true 
civilization has new-moulded the world, and the reign of 
right is beginning to sway her mild and equable sceptre 
over nations. 

Human energy has founda new channel in which to 
carry on its operations; it now looks to the welfare of 
mankind, and instead of wild and explosive displays of 
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unprincipled recklessness, it asks its duties and in the true 
spirit of philanthropy plans great things for the human 
race. The “greatest good of the greatest number”’ is be- 
coming more and more the touch-stone of every action. 
Our country has hitherto taken the lead in this great 
renovation, and she stands in a high and glorious position. 
Its founders are scarcely in their graves and we are chron- 
icled the greatest republic in the world. The past is 
searched in vain for an analogy; history furnishes no 
parallel. Thus far we have been the nursling of Provi- 
dence, and every combination of events has favored our 
elevation, “Natio nationom,” our stewardship seems to 
be the amelioration of the race. The spread of freedom 
and free institutions as consequent to American indepen- 
dence, is the earnest of this high destiny. No external 
power can take from us this relation, to the world, if we 
are true toour high trust. But the mighty energies of this 
country need direction, and professional men alone are 
able to direct them in that channel which bears on its 
bosom unnumbered blessings to the family of man. They 
can best foresee and ward off dangers, and therefore it 
becomes their duty to be ever on the watch-tower and 
whenever they see an enemy arise, to sound the tocsin of 
alarm, whether that enemy present itself in the form of 
Socialism, insidiously attacking all that is pure and beauti- 
ful in Christianity, or in the shape of corrupt literature, 
rolling its waves of pollution and death over the moral 
sensibilities of our people; or in the person of the artful 
demagogue ; or in the hydra-head of faction, stimulating 
unhallowed passion to acts of infamy and deeds of crime. 
Commensurate with our growing greatness as a nation, 
has been the spread of certain poisonous influences, which 
if not counteracted point to sad and signal desolation in 
the future. Like the tares which choked the wheat, their 
luxuriance must involve our overthrow. Warnings roll 
their echoes to us from the past and echo—echoing through 
the lapse of centuries tell us to beware of national suicide. 
The caution comes not from Grecian or Roman oracle, it 
sounds from the foot-prints of God as he moves in history. 
Free governments can only be destroyed by themselves. 
They carry in their very bosom the elements of salvation 
or dissolution. In their own hands they hold the poison 
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that destroys and the elixir that renovates. Their safety 
or ruin depend upon the principles which actuate their 
rulers, and these are moulded generally by professional 
men. If they are not actuated by honor, patriotism and 
integrity, the mass of the people are soon corrupted ; de- 
generate men are elevated to high and responsible stations, 
and national suicide soon follows as an mevitable result. 
Where is Venice once seated on her throne of waters, 
once styled the Queen of the Adriatic, and whose commerce 
was once co-extensive with the earth? Blotted from the 
mass of nations. Her freedom expires without shedding 
one ray of splendor over her fallen fortunes, Behold Po- 
land in the climax of her fame, when John Sobieski held 
the reins of government, how with one brave blow she 
crushes the Ottoman while coasting along the upper Dan- 
ube! One would think such power held eternity in its 
grasp as one of its inalienable features. But how soon did 
the Cossacks gather thickly on her borders, and the Mus- 
covites encroach upon her territorial limits. How soon 
did faction destroy her internal peace, and lock up her 
strength, and give occasion to the ambition of Prussia and 
Muscovy to usurp the whole country. Then followed 
the partition and dismemberment of Poland, and the em- 
pire that once stretched from the Texel to Gibraltar, from 
Gibraltar to Rome, from Rome to the watars of the Cas- 
pian, was to be known no more in the annals of our race. 
Without her crimes Sarmatia would never have fallen. 
Her expatriated citizens are weeping broken-hearted in 
almost every land, because their fathers proved recreant to 
their trust. Else from the ramparts of Warsaw her col- 
ors might be waving, and from a thousand hills her peans 
of freedom ascending. If we would become the model 
nation of the world, our liberty and institutions must be 
guarded with sleepless vigilance. Our prominent profes- 
sional men must be ever watchful. In this respect they 
must “ neither give sleep to their eyes nor slumber to their 
eye-lids.”” They must direct the tendencies of the age so 
that they shail ever be Excelsior, and reaching to grander 
results. The great interests of the nation they must ever 
prefer to the triumphs of party. Above all must they re- 
member that America can fill her high destiny only by 
carrying out the principles of enlightened civilization. 
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War should be avoided as that vortex in which many have 
gone down to rise no more, It should never be risked by 
nations save when eternal interests are at sake. No, not 
for wealth, nor gain, nor power. It is the decree of God, 
moving in the history of our race, written in the ruins of 
Babylon and Balbec, inscribed upon the departed battle- 
ments of Alexandria, graven in the story of Rome, and yet 
to be realized by some of the modern nations of Europe, 
and perhaps elsewhere, that national injustice is soon fol- 
lowed by national overthrow. These are ever antecedent 
and consequent to each other. 

Never in our country was the call more loud for practi- 
cal and efficient men—men of integrity, honor, and trust- 
worthiness, upon whom can safely devolve the superinten- 
denee of the welfare of our land, who will make it 
impregnable to every attack, whether from without or 
within. We need such men in every department of our 
government. We need them as statesmen to legislate 
wisely for separate and national sovereiguty, and we need 
them as ministers abroad, at an era when new republics 
and empires are brought into the family of nations. It is 
no time for listless inactivity, for dreaming speculation, 
for impracticable theorizing. The tendencies of the age 
are onward. The call is for action. The world needs 
reform, and reform must go on. When the people gather- 
ing round the British parliament, clamored for the recti- 
fication of wrongs, said Macauley, “this bill so loudly 
demanded, must pass, either through the parliament or over 
it.” In like manner may it be said of many of our profes- 
sional men. Unlessthey meet the waatsofsociety, and fallin 
with and lead on the spirit of the age, and prove them- 
selves reformers by meeting its demands; unless they 
stand in the breach and turn back the tide of destruction 
that may roll its surges over our glory, they will be cast 
down with the execrations of the living and merit the 
anathemas of all future generations. If they fail in com- 
ing up to these duties, in answering the calls that are made 
upon them to be faithful, the cause of human progress will 
be thrown back, and the great car of improvement 
retarded in its march. The long cherished hopes of myriads 
must be surrendered to forebodings of thefuture. But if 
they heartily respond to = their age will outshine 
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any in the annals of time. It will stand out eminently 
bright and glorious among the records of the world. Then 
will the signs of the times and the promise of prophecy 
have their fulfilment. With «E. pluribus Unum”’ in his 
beak, the American eagle will be hailed as the fit emblem 
of freedom and sovereignty throughout the earth, and the 
down-trodden millions of Europe elevated and disenthral- 
led, press their way across the Atlantic, to lay deeper and 
broader our foundation, and spangle our banner more 
thickly with stars. The objects of our ambition will not 
be sought through the navy on the main, or through the 
camp on the battle-field,save in defence of liberty and 
right, but through the achievements of intellect, and con- 
quests of true civilization. Men with the eloquence of 
Clay, the depth of Webster, and the purity of Washing- 
ton, will throng our Senate chamber, and guide our coun- 
sels. Our progress will reflect a splendor along the track 
of time, that will throw a mellow radiance upon every 
. coming age and our future career be yet more exalted than 
our past. S. S. 





LINES 


Written in the Album of Mrs. E. K. W., of Newark, N. J., 
a few days previous to her departure for the Sandwich 
Islands. 


Bright as the flame that circled round 
he infant head of Servius,— 
And sweet and thrilling as the sound 
Of Zion’s minstrelsy—to us 
Are the fond thoughts that rest upon, 
The hallowed scenes of days agone. 


How sweetly memory embalms 

The joyous scenes of childhood’s years, 
And by its magic influence calms 

Our spirits—rent by hopes and fears! 
And how, its mystic web it fli 
O’er friends and home, as things 


Tis thus the present and the ’ 
Link’d by association dear, - 
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Combine, as long as life shall last, 

Our dark and weary path to cheer ; 
And past experience seems to me, 
The refluent tide of years to be. 


Not so to thee :—with rapid stride 
The hour speeds on, when with a band 
Of kindred spirits, the Ocean’s tide, 
Shall bear thee from thy native land, 
And father, mother, friends, to thee, 
Can only live in memory. 


But tho’ nolight around thee shine, 
Shed from experience of the past, 
There is a beam from Heaven divine, 
Shall cheer and guide thee to the last ; 
God speed thee on thy toilsome way, 
And lead thee to eternal day. 





R. L. C. 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ir was just upon our pen to apologize for the delay of this 
issue of the Monthly ; but, upon reflection, we are not dis- 
posed to consider this due, since we cannot but infer from 
the scarcity of contributions volunteered, no great solicitude 
for its appearance. We regret sincerely that your monthly 
visitant should chance to call at a period so inauspicious as 
the present week; yet, we doubt not, that its perusal will 
profitably serve to relax that severe tension to which the 
devotees of ambition are, at this time, wont to snbject their 
mental powers. Apropos of visitants, it was but a few 
evenings since we had a visitation (it was more than a visit) 
from one who, as will appear, is a patron as well as a friend 

‘of the Monthly. 

“Twas the still hour of thinking, feeling, loving ;’ the 
ever-varying hues of the western sky had tint after tint 
faded away. The shades had scarce begun to deepen as they 
fell from the wings of the dark-robed sister of Erebus. For 
an hour had we been seated at the window of our sanctum, 
and thoughts of the trafficking world without were excluded, 
and those of other days fast stealing upon us and diffusing 
their witchery of calmness over our spirits, subduing tumul- 
tuous emotions, and giving them that tone of harmony 

“ Which poets feign, and angels feel.” 

Reminiscences of early youth thronged “thick and fast” 
upon us. Once again did we construct with some fond play- 
mate of our childhood, the little house, whose stability was 
a fit emblem of the permanency of the air-palaces in youth’s 
baseless visions. Once again, with the buoyant heart of con- 
scious innocence did we romp upon the oft-frequented lawn, 
lazily support the green satchel, and receive the joyous 
welcome, or sad reproof from lips that feign would utter 
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words of kindness only. Once more did we recur to hours 
of bliss, when there beamed upon us from the dark, full, 
soul-lit eye, the sunshine of joy 


“ Revealing the heart had treasures 
It scarce knew how to keep,” 


when it was ours to revel in the light of smiles, reflecting 
no alloy of affectation. Once more did we hear the sad 
echo of a friend’s farewell, and catch a glimpse of the grim 
reaper, Death, as he was gathering some flower that grew 
“between the bearded grain.” Thus were we employed. 
The mournful and the pleasing’ were blending their influ- 
ence to shape our thoughts, when an unbidden guest from 
the world of the present aroused and reminded us that we 
too were of its inhabitants. 

There was a knock at the door of our sanctum, and from 
the length and force of the application, we were not dis- 
posed to commend the feelings with which the intruder re- 
garded the sanctity of the apartment, and the dignified 
respect due to the venerable functionary—its occupant. 
Admittance, however, was granted, and salutations ex- — 
changed, while we were hastening to get more light upon 
the unwelcome subject forced upon our notice. He proved 
to be, as we readily inferred, from his “tout ensemble,” a 
countryman, and from the neighbourhood of Princeton. He 
was evidently on business of final moment, as was manifested 
by countenance and tone of voice, and proceeded to deliver 
himself of his mission in the following striking manner, 
(although we did not measure our length, as might have 
been anticipated from the knock, upon our fading Brussels). 
We give but the substance of the dialogue that ensued, it is 
all that we recollect. 

“Does the Editors of the Nassau Monthly keep in this 
here building ?” 

“Yes, thisis the Nassau Monthly office.” 
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“ Well, I has some business of importance to devolve with 
the Boss. Can I see him?” 

“T am that individual. What is your business?” 

“ Well Sir! I’m an injured citizen of the country, poor 
and destitute. I’ve seen misfortune and sorrow; but it is 
the hardest thing of all to be robbed by the rich. Now,my 
best poultry has been stolen by the honorable students of 
this College. I know the students what stole the last poul- 
try, but can’t find them, and 1 want to know how I can get 
some » 

“But, my good fellow, you must be entirely mistaken 
about the students taking them. They are a high-minded, 
and honorable set of men. Besides, even at the poor-house, 
the worst refectory, turkeys, chickens, and geese, are daily 
served up, [here we were interrupted by some remark about 
geese being served, if there were’ut any served up,] and 
what can the students want of a poor man’s poultry. No, 
indeed, it is’nt a very likely story. It is probable that some 
- practised hen-thieves have had a hand in this.” 

“ Practised hen-thieves, to-be-sure! I knowed that with- 
out your tellin’ on it,the hen-roosts all round shows that 
Howsomever, I want you to do something for me in your 
line, ’tany rate. This little book you print you call the 
Nassau Monthly, goes among the students, I believe, so I 
want you to insert this advertisement I brought.” 

We were taken considerably aback by this proposal, and 
looked upon him with 

“ about as favourable eyes 
As Gabriel the devil in Paradise.” 

We attempted to prove the utter impracticability of doing 
it, but he insisted upon it so strongly that, to get rid of the 
“rough customer,” we did, at last, promise him. The rate 
of advertisement was readily settled upon, and this patron 
of the Monthly, now rejoiced, bowed himself out of our 
presence by describing, with his beaver and left foot, arcs 
of eccentric circles. We give the advertisement, hoping 
that every oe and lover of equity will exert their 
utmost to have the “fowl offenders” r that condign 
punishment their dark deeds so richly merit. 


“REWARD. 


I will give $1 75 for information left at my house, at the four- 
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Cross-reads, about what has become of seventeen turkeys, ten chick- 
ens, and four ducks, what were stolen from my roosts on the trees 
in my yard, on Tuesday night of the Dec. 3rd, by some students or 
other thieves. The above, and fore-said mentioned reward will be 
given to any persons, who will bring back the poultry or the 
thieves, or either. All which persons are forbid hereby harbouring 
or assisting for the heaviest penalties of the laws will be taken. 
The gentleu.en of the College are kindly requested to stop them, as 
well as the thieves if offered for sale.” 


So soon as our editorial dignity had in a measure recovered 
from the severe shock sustained in this interview, we sat 
down to ascertain the nature of the delectable mass of com- 
munications demanding our attention, and many of which, 
alas! were soon to be purified of their dross by undergoing 
a “ fiery ordeal.” We were disheartened by one hasty ma 
over * ting and most assuredly would have laid aside out 
official stylus, and taken up “Lucretius,” had it not been for 
the consolation suddenly received in recalling the words (ac- 
credited to Old Lilly, the Euphuist), “that in all things 
there is some goode, and some bad, in all rivers there be some 
fishe, some frogges.” But the great predominance of 
“ frogges,” in the case in point is a fact not yet included 
under any theory of which we have heard or read. We do 
not, however desire to “modify” any theory to include it, but 
contrary to the principles of the beautiful “method of in- 
duction,” wish to see this alarming fact so “ bent,” as that it 
may accord with some reasonable hypothesis. The article 
upon which we chanced first to glance a curious eye is (we 
hope) the latest effort of a despairing poet (he is a desperate 
one too), who, we venture to say, has reached the fifth of the 
“six stages” in the affection of the heart; whether his head 
do not, in some measure sympathize with the malady of his 
heart, our discerning readers must determine, He thus pays 
his “ distresses” to some charming “ Kate.” 

Thy voice is like the soft-toned lute, 

That in by-gone days ’tis said 

That echoed to the deep guitar, 

That played at the casement of some lovely maid. 


Thy cheek is like the binshing rose, 
That gladden all earth 

That smiles, while from it sweetness flows, 
Thus making each joyous heart rebound. 


We fear to inflict more than two stanzas ; but having read 
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those, you will agree with us, that Kate, if she have the “tell 
tale face” to which Cutter owns “especially duty,” whether 
or no she blushed before, assuredly will now, or she is un- 
worthy her name. 

The next martyr to our Editorial whims, gives an extremely 
definite caption to his article, which follows : 


THE TALE OF A TAILLESS DOG. 


Come gather round in close array, 
And listen to my ditty, 

I'll tell a tale of a tailless dog, 
In famous London city. 











Alas he’d lost his tail. 


In London too, there lives a man, 
y name, Timotheus Baker, 
Who oft had wistful eyed this dog: 

(He was a Sausage-maker.) 


One day he spied him all alone, 
That dog without a tail : 

Quoth Tim, “’twould be an act humane, 
Should I that dog rezai/.” 


While thus he e, there o’er his mind 
Did come a whim, 
And calling an apprentice up, 
He thus addressed him, 
“ Quick ! hither bring that curtailed dog, 
Bring him within the door,” 
Within the door that dog was brought, 
That dog was seen no ‘more. 
Next morning in the window strung, 
Fresh sausages were seen, 


And hungry passers, wistfully 
Did gaze on them I ween. 


And purchasers did throng around, 
*Till the su had failed, 

Then was Tim 's conscience eased, 
The dog had been retailed. 


The author of the stanzas just quoted has before 
exerted himself to figure in the pages of the Monthly and 
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lest he might not even now cease dogging the Editors, we 
have ventured to insert the production, admitting even 
details. 

“ Byronico-cissimo” in a poem of rare merit, gives to his 
enquiring triends a very graphic description of those foun- 
tains of knowledge whose ly streams meander along 
these classic shades. One of these sources is thus described : 


«« Now to dinner—now to tea sir, 
Off again we quickly go, 
Such a running—such a spree, sit, 
Such a pushing to and fro, 
Whistling, hooting, screaming, bawling, 
Bring that plate this way, I say! 
Keep me here for hours calling ? 
T’'ll let you know that will not pay, 
ounds and thunder, 
Bloody-blunder, 
Quick those hot-rolls bring this way ! 
And a plate, now, 
At his pate, now 
Ends the eating course each day. 
This is the fourth source of knowledge, 
Of our goodly Princeton College. 


We will concede to Byronico-cissimo, the benefit of the 
adage, “ Degustibus non disputandum est,” both as respects 
his signature and article, and yet must give it as our conjec- 
ture, after an attentive perusal, especially of the remainder 
of his production, that the “fourth source of knowledge” is 
about the only one of the five, ever consulted by him. 

We have the honor to announce to the readers and 
patrons of the “ Nassau Monthly,” the dawn of a fairer and 
brighter era in its history. ‘Those streams of Literature, 
hitherto stagnant, will now “incessant flow” in healthful 
purity. You have hitherto rejoiced in the radiance of clas- 
sic lustre “ illuminating this resort of the learned, and been 
spell-bound by the music of the aes ;” but you will now 
dwell enraptured on the strains of varied melody to be waked 
from many a lone shattered, long-hushed lyre, now re-strung 
and attuned to the praise of the ....G’hals, Yes it is by 
the G’hals that this great revolution is to be effected, We 
have been favored, for the first time, since the establish- 
ment of the Monthly, with a communication from that re- 
nowned and respected sisterhood. ‘The letter accompanying 
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the “Lines” we publish (craving forgiveness of “one of the 
Ghals” for so doing,) only because wethink it will exculpate 
her from charges of boldness and immodesty which might be 
made. We are assured that the gentle authoress will not 
object to the insertion of both in the “ Editors’ table,” since, 
as a _— rule, G’hals seek the most conspicuous localities. 

. Sir :—I was always notor—— ahem, celebrated for 
my modesty, and it was only after three alarming fainting 
fits, that I could persuade myself to reveal my passion, to 
that B’hoy, who has so nobly sung the praise of glory. ‘The 
agitation of my spirits is such, that Iain unable at the re - 
lar hours to pursue my usual employment, walking the 
streets, and I am ready to affirm, it is impossible now to hear 
my laugh more than two squares off, my usual range being 
three. He has wrought this change—the B’hoy—the beau 
ideal of my fancy,—the warrior—the poet; now graspin 
the pen with poetic fury—now hurling the brickbat wit 
poetic rage—now inditing sonnets to his sweet-heart’s eyes, 
* now blackening those of his antagonist; but I am overpow- 
ered with emotion, and, as Milton or Munroe Edwards (I 
forget which,) pathetically observed, my hand is unhinged. 
I must close. My brandy—I should say—my ink-bottle is 
almost empty. 

Yours till next time.” 

The signature will remain our private property until 
“that B’hoy” shall step forward and request it. ‘The poetry 
is entitled, 

“LINES TO THAT B’HOY. 
BY ONE OF THE G’HALS. 


’Tis said the poet’s strain can throw, 
A wild enchantment o’er the heart, 
Like angel dreams or music won, 
From strings responsive to the minstrel’s art ; 
So thy soft stains, Oh ! loveliest blazer, 
Have thrilled my soul with kindly joy ; 

And my heart—my heart is smitten 

With love for you, B’hoy- 

I dream of thee, when starry night 

Hath spread o’er earth her spangled veil, 
When crystal fount and mountain stream, 
Are silvered o’er by moonbeams pale: 

Thine eyes, blacked by some hostile fist, 
Gleam softly on me from their sockets ; 

Thy hat’s up—cocked upon thy head, 
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Thy hands are in thy breeches pockets, 
Thy phiz doth wear a cast serene, 

As ere hath graced mild evening's brow, 
As though this world had nought for thee 
Of care, of sadness or of sorrow. 

Tis but a dream, but oh that I 

Would never wake from that sweet dream, 
For life without, is sad with gloom, 
Iilumined by no starry beam. 

Thou’st glory found in turtle soup, 

And glory thou hast found in beer ; 

But thy glory, it will doubled be, 

If this G’hal but share thy cheer. 

Then listen, covey, to my lay, 

Or soon you'll read my early doom; 

Pale grows my cheek, my eyes grow dim, 
Love wastes away my fat and bloom. 
Yes, carved upon my tomb you'll see, 
Since death must soon this frame destroy, 
Here lies an unfortunate G'bal, 

Who died of love for ‘ that B’hoy.’” 


The only plausible apology we can offer (if any be neces- 
sary) tor presenting to our readers (even in the “'Table”) an 
article so unusual in its character, is that we consider it 
merel justice to the smitten G’hal, that she should be per- 
mitted thus to unburden her mind, since it was through the 
pages of the Monthly that one of the “ B’hoys” inflicted the 
wound. We now confidently trust that when “ that B’hoy” 
finds he has “won an angel’s heart,” he will be just enough 
to give “a mortal’s in return.” 

The inful task of the critic we have finished, and as 
our readers will perceive we do not conceive it to be his 
sole duty to aim the shaft of ridicule, and pronounce the 
eee a of er His eye we > Me Be 

easing image of beauty as the deformity of a blemish. 
= bas one word for those, who — rorig us several love- 
ities, dedicated, we doubt not, to the “bright particulais,” 
who radiate their hearts. As regards ourselves, we object 
not that many of poesy’s fragrant blossoms should be en- 
twined in that wreath which decks the brow of your Month- 
ly visitant, but prefer that all poetical effusions should be 
arrayed in other than a Babylonish dialect, and should con- 

tain thoughts such as do not (according to Hudibras.) 

“ take lodgings in a head 
To be Jet unfurnished.” 


Dear Readers: You have once more looked upon the 
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stern visage of Winter, with his furrowed brow aud hoary 
locks, and has he no voice of instruction or monition. Lis- 
tening to the mournful requiems which the wild winds 
of winter chant over the earth, shorn of her beauty and 
bound in frosty gyves, can you fail to learn truths both 
encouraging and impressive. ‘To all, Winter is gloomy, for 
some he suggests no pleasing thoughts, awakens no glad 
emotions ; these, however, dwell upon nought but its wide 
wastes of snow, or its sear and withered leaves and frozen 
streams. ‘To us he is not thus unlonely. ”Tis true we dwell 
with delight on the notes of the wild mountain songsters 
and own a | we ministry in the soft whisperings of the 
zephyrs, and meet a joyous type in the rivulet’s placid flow, 
but Winter has for a joy, in the meditations induced and 
encouraged, the thoughts suggested, the family gatherings, 
and fireside associations, met with at no other season. 

These joys in all their zest are before you, and immeasur- 
_ably enhanced will they be, by their bold contrast with the 

horrors of the examination week,—’tis said that 
« Joy for its choicest tablet takes 

Some parting sorrow's shroud, 

And paints its brightest richest hues, 

Like Iris on @ cloud.” 
Then will the feast of the mince-pie lunch, the grateful 
siesta; the mazes of the merry dances be more joyfully wel- 
comed when you recall the hours just spent in recording 
infinitesimal ideas upon the subject of infinitesimals and the 
severe labor with which in the examination room, you have 
by the a priori method, reasoned downward from the original 
cognitions (which according to that philosophy “exist in the 
nature of things,”) till you arrived at those conclusions of 
which in the regular course of events you omitted to get 
any but a “mixed idea.” A friend at our elbow who is 
deeply interested in the welfare of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, suggests that the following would be highly valuable 
curiosities for its Musuem : 

“Part of the furniture of the study of Mathematics.” 

“A Greek root in a high state of preservation.” 

“ A fragment of an ancient stump.” 

Trusting you will report when you obtain these curiosities, 
and will none of you return next term unless you bring an 
article for “The Monthly,” we raise our Editorial cap and 
retire. 











